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Holy City is rapidly being modernised, and promises
soon to become a great trading centre for all the sur-
rounding districts as well as for the land of Moab beyond
the Jordan. The city has already far outgrown its
former limits; fields and vineyards have been covered
with houses, especially in the direction of the west, where
nn entirely new quarter called "Modern Jerusalem" has
sprung up, and the population has risen from 30,000 in
1880 to 70,000 in 1907. A public garden has been
opened outside the Jaffa Gate, and the trade in olive oil,
olive wood, and mother-of-pearl articles, such as crucifixes
and rosaries for the pilgrims to the Holy Places, is
rapidly increasing. A company has even been formed to
collect the bitumen floating on the Dead Sea, for which
there is a great demand in Europe. Sailing boats have
been placed on the lake, and it is proposed to establish
a steam ferry for the purpose of tapping the resources of
Moab, a region abounding in cereals, fruits, and cattle.
Kerak, the chief town of Moab, is now held by a Turkish
garrison, and the hitherto unruly and predatory Arab
tribes have been reduced to order. As soon as direct
communications are established it is expected that all
the produce of Moab, now forwarded by long caravan
routes around the north and south ends of the Dead Sea,
will find its way through Jerusalem to the coast (British
Consular Report, 1894).

Six miles south of Jerusalem is/Bethlehem, where
the great Church of St. Mary marks the traditional site
of the birthplace of the Saviour. Ten miles still farther
south is Hebron, one of the oldest places in the world,
and traditionally associated with the life and death of
A-braham. The wretched village of Eriha (Eiha), 18
miles north-east of Jerusalem, and near the north end
of the Dead Sea, is supposed to occupy the site of the
equally ancient town of{ Jericho. \